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PREFACE 


T is not without great diffidence that I have ven- 

tured to compile the following chapters on the 
archeology of South America. The subject is one of 
great magnitude, and the literature dealing with it is 
vast. Besides this, there exist so many gaps in our 
knowledge, gaps which can gnly be filled by years of 
patient excavation, that the formation of theories is 
still a precarious task. At the same time it is useful 
to pass in review the work which has already been 
completed, with the object both of pointing out the 
missing links in the chain of evidence, and of stimulat- 
ing further research by calling attention to the results 
already achieved. Again, much of the literature is 
scattered broadcast in the pages of scientific journals, 
and therefore escapes the notice of the general reader ; 
while the fact that a large proportion of it is in 
German, Spanish or Portuguese, renders it inaccessible 
to many would-be students. Thanks to the labours 
of Sir,Clements Markham, backed by the Hakluyt 
Society, many of the early chroniclers have now been 
translated into English, but there exist numbers of 
more recent treatises, all of great value, written by 
investigators in South America, which are not likely to 
finda translator. This country has taken little part, in 
recent years, in the scientific exploration of the South 
American continent. Expeditions from Germany, 
France, Sweden and the United States have been 
productive of the most valuable results, but this rich 
field for archeological enterprise has been strangely 
neglected by England. The national collection con- 
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viii PREFACE 
tains a fairly representative series of objects @lustrating 
the archeology of South America, including many 
specimens of great value ; but the collection is small, 
and some regions, such as the Argentine Republic and 
Brazil, are poorly represented, while certain classes of 
Peruvian pottery are entirely lacking. If this book can 
in the smallest degree help to stimulate interest in the 
early remains of South America, some of which are 
among the most remarkable in the world, the purpose 
of the author will be achieved. As for the book itself, 
no claim for completeness can be put forward ; I have 
conscientiously tried to neglect no important source of 
information, aud if I have omitted any such I apologize, 
not so much to the reader, as to the worker whose re- 
searches have thus passed unnoticed by me. 

To Dr. Uhle, the Director of the Museum at Lima, 
1 owe a great debt of gratitude, not only for permission 
to publishcertain of the illustrations, notably the frontis- 
piece, but also for his kindness in discussing by corre- 
spondence a number of questions relative to the early 
period in Peru, and in generously contributing some 
essential information. To Miss Breton I must also ex- 
press my thanks, for permitting me to select from her 
sketches the fine water-colour which appears as Plate I ; 
and again to Col. F. H. Ward, for placing at my dis- 
posal his collection of South American photographs. 

‘o Dr. C. H. Read, P.S.A., of the British Museum 
1 owe much, not only for his permission to photograph 
many of the objects in the national collection, but for 
his advice and instruction on innumerable points con- 
nected with this subject ; and to Mr. Henry Balfour, 
Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, I am 
indebted for the photograph of Peruvian skulls on 
Plate 1X. I wish also to thank Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
of the British Museum for the interest which he has 
taken in the book, which, in fact, owes its inception to 
him. My acknowledgments are due also to the Editor 
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of The Tigses for permission to republish part of an 
article which appeared in the South American supple- 
ment of September 27th, rg1o. Finally I would 
thank Messrs. C. J. Praetorius and Norman H. Hardy, 
and also my wife, for the care they have expended on 
the pen-and-ink drawings which constitute not the least 
attractive feature of the volume. 
T. A. JOYCE. 


Loxpox, 
March, 1912 
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South American Archzeology 


INTRODUCTION 


ERTAIN of the early chroniclers who wrote of 
South America, when they did not take the Flood 

as their starting-point, prefaced their remarks with a 
disquisition on the existence of the antipodes. Though; 
at the present date, either of these topics would hardly 
be regarded as relevant to the subject, a short summary 
of the physical history and geographical features of the 
continent is necessary for a proper understanding of 
its archeology. Shaped rather like an inverted pear, 
South America lies with the great bulk of its territory 
within the tropics, but with its southern extremity with- 
in measurable distance of the antarctic circle. Though 
it forms at the present timea single land-mass, it must, 
at an early period of geological history, have been a 
group ef large islands, separated by a wide inland sea. 
The greatest of these in extent lay to the east, and is 
represented to-day by the Andes, stretching in an un- 
broken line from Panama to the Straits of Magellan, 
and sending an off-shoot eastward along the north coast 
of Venezuela. Greater in area than this, but occupying 
fewer degrees of latitude, was another island, which 
constitutes at the present time the highlands of Brazil, 
and bore a striking resemblance in outline to the entire 
continent of which it was destined later to form a part. 
A third island, smaller than the other two, lay to the 
north of the last, where the highlands of the Guianas 
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attain their greatest elevation. The gread sea which 
they enclosed, a sort of American Meditefranean, was 
thus separated from the Pacific by the long Andean 
chain, but communicated with the Atlantic by channels 
represented to-day by the basins of the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the Rio de la Plata. As time went on, 
through the gradual elevation of the Andes and the 
deposits of alluvial soil washed down from the great 
islands, this inland sea gradually disappeared, leaving as 
its only traces the mighty river systems above men- 
tioned, and the swamps about their water-sheds. Even 
at the present time these river systems are connected 
at their sources, the Orjnoco with the Amazon, and the 
Amazon with the Parana; and at the divide between 
the two latter, the so-called lake Mojos, at certain sea- 
sons of the year the country becomes inundated to such 
an extent that it presents in miniature a picture of the 
primeval inland sea. As the ground appeared above 
the surface of the waters, it became covered with vege- 
tation, still existing in the great forest of the Amazon 
basin. Even the Patagonian plateau, now desert, or 
covered only with grass and low scrub, must have been 
wooded, since the remains of great sloths have been 
found there, animals which are forest-dwellers. But 
here, as the land continued to rise, a process of desic- 
cation set in, which, combined with the more seutherly 
latitude, proved fatal to the larger forms of vegetation 
and the fauna which sought their shelter. 

But Patagonia is not the only region where this has 
occurred, The narrow west coast of South America, 
between the Andes and the Pacific, is for the most part 
a waterless region. Here rain is exceptional, and be- 
yond the range of the few short rivers which empty 
themselves into the Ocean on this side, the country is 
desert. The cause of this lies in the fact that the 
easterly trade-winds, after supplying with rain the 
eastern portion of the continent, deposit their remain- 
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ing moisture upon the Andes, which thus rob the coast 
of its rainfall. But there is reason to believe that at 
one time the Andes were several thousand feet lower, 
and did not offer an insurmountable barrier to the rains. 
At this period the coast must have been wooded, and 
a forest must have stood where now is the waterless 
desert of Tarapaca, a forest of which the only traces are 
the numerous skeletons of anteaters which once it har- 
boured. Further evidence of the gradudl elevation of 
the country is afforded by the presence of beaches now 
raised many feet above the sea-level and some miles 
from the coast ; while it is evident that this elevation 
has been proceeding since thg advent of man, since 
traces of his settlements have been discovered in these 
raised beaches. At points along the coast, however, a 
good deal of erosion has taken place and the victory has 
sometimes rested with the sea. 

The history of the Brazilian highlands has been in the 
main the converse of the Andean region, since they 
seem to be the remains of mountain country which 
once attained a far more imposing elevation than at pre~ 
sent, but which has been greatly reduced by atmospheric 
agencies. The coast, too, seems to have sunk in places, 
so that the Tocantins, which was once a tributary of 
the Amazon, now communicates direct with the 
Atlant. But along the more southern coast of Brazil 
the land has encroached locally upon the sea, a fact 
to which the presence of great shell-heaps at some dis- 
tance from the coast bears witness. Where such variety 
of physical features prevails, a similar variety of cli- 
mate must necessarily follow. Within the tropics, 
on the low-lying coast and in the forested plains, the 
temperature is extreme, and aggravated in the latter 
region by the excessive moisture ; but in the uplands, 
especially the valleys of the Andes, conditions more 
akin to those of the temperate zone prevail ; while on 
the loftier plateaux the cold is often intense and cereals 
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cannot ripen there, The open plains of the extra-tropical 
region are in the main extremely healthy, fut the coun- 
try, as we proceed south, is more suited for grazing 
than agriculture. : 

Such, very briefly, is the environment, and the 
question of man now arises. The earliest traces of 
man are found in the southern portion of the ‘conti- 
nent, in Buenos Aires and Patagonia, and certain of 
these date baék to quaternary times. Along the coasts 
of Peru, Chile, and Brazil are found the remains of a 
very early population, who lived chiefly on shellfish, 
and who were probably related to, and even contempo- 
rary with, the early inbabitants of the country further 
south. All these tribes were long-headed, and had no 
knowledge of metals, but used rough implements of 
shell, bone, and stone. Later there came another wave 
of people, distinguished by round heads, who, with the 
Andesas their principal home, gradually drove the early 
population from the eastern half of the continent, until 
the inhospitable regions of Tierra del Fuego and the 
dense forests of the Amazon alone afforded them shelter. 
Whence the two types of man came is a question which 
cannot be discussed with profit until geologists are 
agreed as to the relation of America to the other con- 
tinents ; but it is possible that the long-headed race 
travelled vid Greenland from Europe, and fat the 
round-heads crossed the Behring Straits from Asia. 
But both these immigrations must have occurred at a 
time so remote that the invaders brought with them no 
implements, customs, or even language, that was charac- 
teristically “ European” or “ Asiatic,” in the cultural 
senses of the words. The evolution of the various 
forms of culture characteristic of the different regions 
of South America was, as always, in accordance with 
environment. In the stifling forests but little progress 
was made, and some of the tribes remained at the lowest 
ebb ofculture, without knowledge of weavingor pottery. 
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Here agriculture was impossible, and hunting the only 
means of subsistence. The inhabitants of the open 

Jains were more advanced, though they were com- 
pelled to lead a nomadic existence in search of the game 
on which they lived ; and’ the conditions of a nomadic 
life preclude the formation of organized communities 
in which alone a high state of culture can be evolved. 
In fact, the only environment suitable to be the birth- 
place of a civilization are the fertile valleys of the 
Andes, where the temperature of the tropics is tempered 
by the elevation, the soil is fertile, and water-supply con- 
stant. Here mancan provide himself with means of sub- 
sistence, not indeed with the fatal facility of the tropics 
elsewhere, which seems to discourage all enterprise, but 
without having to expend the whole of his energies on 
providing the necessary food-supply, and so being left 
with no leisure to apply to the perfection of arts and 
crafts. And, in fact, it is just in this region that South 
American culture reached its zenith, culminating in the 
organized empire of the Inca, which the Spaniards found 
upon their arrival. The exact position of the Inca 
class, the people originally dominant in the valley of 
Cuzco, has often been misapprehended. There is a 
tendency to regard this people as the fons et origo of all 
advanced culture ; as the creators of an elaborate and 
thorouPhly efficient form of imperial government and 
the inaugurators of a communistic social system ad- 
mirably suited to the needs and characters of their sub- 
jects. As the rulers of the empire they have been 
viewed as in some way antithetically opposed to the 
tribes which they conquered, and the fact that they 
were originally merely one of a large number of similar 
tribes has been often overlooked. Neither the form 
of government, nor the social system, nor the religion 
of the empire were invented by them, but were common 
to all the Andean tribes from Colombia to the Argen- 
tine highlands, and the rapidity of the Inca conquest 
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was due chiefly to the fact that a general homogeneity 
of culture and beliefs underlay all the locdl differences 
which might be expected to exist between tribe and 
tribe. The picture afforded by the Colombian tribes 
who lived in the highland valleys of Cundinamarca is 
remarkably illustrative of this fact, and it is well known 
that the Inca never penetrated so far north; and, to 
the south, the Inca empire stopped short where the 
nomadic tribes began, that is to say, where the common 
Andean culture ceased. The genius of the Inca states- 
man lay not in the creation of new forms of govern- 
ment, but in the adaptation of a constitution devised 
for small states to the aeeds of an extended empire. 

From the cultural point of view, therefore, the 
peoples of South America may be divided into three— 
the dwellers in the Andes, the nomads of the plains, 
and the inhabitants of the forests; and the order in 
which they are named is their order in the scale of 
culture. 

In the use of the term “ Archeology ” as applied to 
America far greater latitude must be allowed than when 
the Old World is under discussion. Though Ameri- 
can archeology goes back to quaternary times, and 
deals with many remains which are prehistoric in the 
sense that they have no history, yet it is usually allowed 
to include within its sphere all those manifest@fions of 
higher forms of culture which the European discov- 
erers found flourishing in the sixteenth century, and 
which in so short a time became obsolete. This being 
so, it is obvious that a work such as this must deal 
principally with the inhabitants of the Andean region. 
Here alone we find an advanced form of culture, and 
here alone was preserved any traditional history of the 
times prior to the discovery. For the rest the archa- 
ologist must gather what evidence he can from pottery 
fragments and stone implements. As will be seen in 
the later chapters, this evidence does not amount tovery 
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much, partly owing to the fact that scientific explora- 
tion of vast, areas has not yet been effected, and partly 
because so many of the finds do not from their position 
afford any indication of their date. A great deal, how- 
ever, remains to be done in the way of investigating 
the traces left by the tribes of lower culture, but it is 
not surprising that archeologists should have turned 
their attention principally to those regions where the 
arts and crafts had reached a higher stage of develop- 
ment, and where historical evidence could be applied 
to the elucidation of the remains and vice versa. 

The present book deals only with the archeology, 
as defined above, of the actual continent of South 
America, From one point of view it should also in- 
clude that of the Isthmus of Panama and of the Antilles. 
The tribes of the Isthmus seem to be connected cul- 
turally with those of Colombia, a connection which 
appears especially in the pottery and gold-work of the 
Chiriqui. But Antioquia and Chiriqui are separated 
by forests which probably at no time sheltered a popu- 
lation of any numbers, and when we reach the Chiriqui 
Lagoon we come in contact with another influence, that 
of the Nahua tribes of Mexico. In the Antilles are 
found traces of an early population who seem to have 
been a branch of the South American Arawak, and who 
Weraegxterminated, as far as the Lesser Antilles are 
concerned, by later Carib immigrants, also coming from 
South America. But for reasons of space it has been 
considered desirable to confine attention to what is geo- 
graphically the continent of South America. 


CHAPTER I—COLOMBIA 


HE north-western corner of the South American 
continent, known to-day as Colombia, affords a 
picture of great geographical diversity. The twin chain 
of the Andes, shortly after entering Colombian terri- 
tory from Ecuador, divides into three branches. Of 
these, the eastern branch continues for some distance 
unbroken, but later splits up into several chains which 
extend through Venezuelan territory to the sea. The 
western branch runs parallel with the coast until it 
reaches the gulf of Darien; while the central branch 
dies away in the marshy plains of the two northern- 
most provinces of Colombia, Bolivar and Magdalena. 
These three chains or cordi/leras confine, not, as through- 
out the greater part of Peru, a series of tablelands, but 
two deep valleys along whic’ run two important rivers 
northwards, to the west the Cauca, to the east the 
Magdalena. The courses of the two are approximately 
parallel, until, after the disappearance of the central 
cordillera, the Cauca joins the Magdalena, whichis the 
larger of the two, being, indeed, the fourth longest 
river in South America. East of the eastern cordillera 
is a vast series of plains sloping gradually to the 
Orinoco and Amazon. 

Corresponding to this geographical diversity, Colom- 
bia possesses an equal diversity of climate. In spite of 
the tropical latitude the temperature of the tablelands 
is extremely pleasant and uniform ; in the valleys and 
the eastern plains the heat is excessive, with a mean of 86 
or 88 Fahr.; on the coasts, the temperature, though 
lower, is still very high, and is aggravated by the damp- 
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ness attendant on atremendous rainfall. Amid this 
variety we may safely seek for the remains of such cul- 
ture as existed among the early inhabitants, not in the 
torrid regions of the coast and eastern plains, where the 
conditions are more favourable to vegetable than human 
development, but on the elevated slopes and tablelands 
of the cordilleras. 

The Spaniards on their arrival found the country 
peopled by a large number of tribes differing consider- 
ably in language, and representing various stages of 
‘cultural development. Of the vast majority of these 
little or nothing is known save the name alone, and as 
no systematic attempt has yet been made to explore the 
country from an archzological point of view, it is impos- 
sibleto speak withcertaintyas to the inter-relation of the 
more advanced sections of the population. From the 
scanty materials at hand in museums and from the in- 
dications given by early Spanish writers, four culture 
centres may be distinguished, all situated on the higher 
ground bordering the valleys of the Cauca and Magda- 
lena rivers. The first and most northerly of these lies 
in Antioquia, where the Tamahi and Nutabi tribes had 
developed agriculture and attained some proficiency in 
the weaving and dyeing of cotton ; the second is found 
to the south, in the countryaround Cartago, where lived 
the Quimbaya, the most skilled of all the gold-working 
tribes ; the third, around Popayan, of which the Coco- 
nuco may be taken as the representative tribe ; and 
fourthly, the highland region on either side of the 
modern provinces of Boyaca and Cundinamarca to the 
east of the Magdalena, where the Chibcha or Muisca 
people had attained a political development far in ad- 
vance of the rest of the Colombians. 

Though the respective cultures of these tribesdifféred 
indetail, yet underlying the differences was a very strong 
similarity, a similarity which extended also to the cul- 
ture of the Peruvian highlands. In fact, when due 
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allowance is made for the difference in environment, 
we may take it that the more advanced,Colombians 
afford a good illustration of the condition of the various 
tribes of Peru before the Inca welded them into a 
single empire. 

Surrounding the peoples of higher culture were many 
tribes, some possibly as advanced as they, but the 
‘Majority more primitive, some even in the lowest stages 
of savagery.* A long list might be given of the names 
of these, but it would be of little interest to the general 
reader, especially as it would, for the most part, be un- 
accompanied by any details concerning their manners 
and customs ; it will be better to concentrate attention 
on the more civilized peoples concerning whom most 
information can be gathered from the accounts of early 
historians and from the remains in musems. 

Little can be said of the respective origins of the 
Colombian tribes ; the gold-work of the Cauca valley 
and some of the pottery show considerable similarity to 
thecorresponding manufactures from theChiriqui people 
of the Isthmus (see PI. IV); itis stated also that a langu- 
age akin to that of the Chibcha was spoken by the early 
inhabitants of the high ground on the sea-coast, east 
of the mouth of the Magdalena river ; but the Chib- 
cha, to judge from their traditions as recorded, seem 
to have regarded themselves as indigenous. Certain 
tribes, such as the Quimbaya, and the Muzo and 
Colima, western neighbours and enemies of the Chibcha, 
claimed definitely to be immigrants from the north, 
and it is said that a certain tribe called Achagua settled 
near Popayan after wandering all the way from Venez- 
uela. Further evidence of the westerly and southerly 

1, Further evidence of this is contained in the fact that two hills, 
sacred in the eyes of the Chibcha, were situated in Muzo territory 5 
thither the Chibcha would make seeret pilgrimages by night to perform 
certain rites, even at the risk of being killed by the hostile Muzo. The 


explanation would seem to be that this tract of country belonged origin 
ally to the Chibcha, but was seized by Muzo invaders. 
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drift of tribes is contained in the native tradition, pre- 
served by Oliva, that the early inhabitants of South 
America landed first at Caracas in Venezuela and spread 
thence along the coast to Ecuador. All that can be 
said is that while there are traditions of a southerly 
and south-westerly movement of peoples, there is no 
single account of a movement in the reverse direction ; 
but at the same time, to speak general» there is no 
definite break in the continuity of culture between 
Colombia and Ecuador. 

Of the origin of the world and themselves the Chib- 
cha gave the following account. In the beginningall was 
darkness, until a Being, named Chiminigagua, created 
lightandanumberof great birds; thesebirds,acting under 
his instructions, seized the light in their beaks and 
distributed it over the earth. Subsequently Chimini- 
gagua created the sun and moon. Like many creators 
in primitive mythology, no actual worship was paid 
him, his work was done and he was not regarded as a 
force to be reckoned with; but the sun and moon, his 
handiwork, were the centre ofan elaborate cult. Shortly 
after this a woman emerged froma lake, called Iguaque, 
north-east of Tunja, bearing in her arms an infant boy; 
this woman, called variously Bachue and Furachogue, 
came down to the plain, where she lived until the boy 
grew‘up. She then married him and bore innumerable 
children, changing her abode from time to time until 
the land was peopled. Finally she returned to the lake 
with her husband, and the pair disappeared beneath the 
waters in the form of snakes. Bachue, afterwards wor- 
shipped as one of the gods, is believed to havegiven men 
their first laws and form of worship. A different crea- 
tion legend was current locally at Tunja. Two chiefs 
named respectively Iraca and Ramiriqui, uncle and 
nephew, lived in the primeval darkness. Feeling lonely 
they made men from yellow earth and women from 
a certain plant; Iraca then bade Ramiriqui ascend to 
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heaven and become the sun, while he himself became 
the moon. It is possible that the first partof the story 
may have been introduced from the Muzo, who main- 
tained the tradition that a ghost or shadow named Aré 
formed faces of sand and sprinkled them with water, 
whereupon they became men and women ; the latter 
part of the Tunja myth may be based upon local pride, 
since Ramiriqui was the name of the early capital of 
the district of which Tunja became the later centre, and 
Iraca was the site of one of the holiest temples of the 
Chibcha country. 

The next feature of Chibcha mythological history is 
one common to all the cultured peoples of Central and 
South America, namely the arrival of a white culture- 
hero who gave the people laws and instructed them in 
arts and industries. Such is the Quetzalcoatl of the 
Nahua, the Uiracocha of the Peruvians, and the Tsuma 
of Venezuela, This personage, known variously as Bo- 
chica, Nemterequeteba, and Xue, is said to have come 
from the east znd to have entered the territory of Bogota 
at Pasca on its southern border, and finally to have dis- 
appeared at Sogamoso or at Iza, east of Tunja, where 
his footprint was shown on a rock. His worship was 
universal in Chibcha territory and many temples were 
raised tohim. The Tamahi of Antioquia had a culture- 
heroine named Dabeciba. The preaching of Bothica 
enjoined a serivus mode of life, and his laws were severe, 
but it is related that shortly after his disappearance a 
woman appeared, none knew whence, named Huitaca 
or Chie, whose teaching borea very differentcomplexion ; 
she bade the people rejoice and indulge to the utmost 
in dances and revelry, but her rather frivolous turn of 
mind was displeasing to the creator, who is said on this 
occasion to have interfered with the affairs of men and 
to have turned her into an owl. In anger at this treat- 
ment, Huitaca is related to have aided Chibchachum, 
the special god of the Bogota section of Chibcha, to 
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cause a great flood. The inhabitants took refuge in 
the mountains, and in their distress called upon Bochica, 
who appeared in the rainbow and, with a golden rod, 
opened a passage for the waters in the mountains. 
Bochica further punished Chibchachum by compelling 
him to bear the earth, Atlas-like, upon his shoulders, 
but the god often grows weary and shifts his burden 
from one shoulder to the other, causing an earthquake. 
A deluge myth was also current in Antioquia among 
the Tamahi, and indeed such stories are found all over 
America, 

The Chibcha alone of the Colombian tribes have left 
a history ; meagre as the details are, they are never- 
theless of great interest in so far as they show the first 
steps in the creation of what might, but for the arrival 
of the Spaniards, have become an empire. At the mo- 
ment of the conquest there were five centres of power 
inthe Chibchacountry. Inthe extreme north was Gua- 
nenta, ruled by a chiefof that title; to the south-east was 
Tundama, also ruled by an eponymous chieftain ; south 
of Tundama lay Sogamoso, the smallest principality, 
again ruled by a chief who took his title from his terri- 
tory; south and west was the important district of 
Tunja, the ruler of which bore the title of Zaque ; and 
finally in the extreme south lay the most powerful state, 
that ofBogota, under the leadership of a chief entitled 
Zipa. All these chieftains were emperors on a small 
scale, exercising suzerainty over a number of petty 
chiefs who were supreme in their own districts, and suc- 
ceeded to power in accordance with their ancient laws, 
but whose accession required ratification at the hands of 
their respective overlords. But the country was not 
always divided after this fashion ; the history of Chibgha 
territory as it has come down to us is largely the story 
of the rise of the formerly insignificant and dependent 
chief of Bogota, and the incorporation in his sphere of 
influence of several independent chiefs and their re- 
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spective territories. Iraca and Ramiriqui, as has been 
seen from the early mythology, seem to haye been im- 
portant states in early days ; indeed the earliest Chibcha 
chief known to historyis Nompanem of Iraca, who codi- 
fied the laws of Bochica immediately after his disap- 

earance. As Nompanem had no male heirs he was 
followed by his sister Bumanguay and her husband, 
a man of Firavitoba. The next, or a later, chief, 
named Idacansas, claimed supernatural power over the 
elements and diseases; his fame waxed great, and his 
kingdom and the temple of Iraca acquired a reputation 
for holiness and attracted many pilgrims. After the 
death of Idacansas a rather remarkable event occurred; 
it is possible that the combination of civil and religious 
authority acquired by him appeared dangerous to the 
surrounding chiefs, and they took measures to prevent 
such authority from falling into the hands of a man who 
might use it against them. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that the normal succession was interrupted, 
and four chiefs were appointed hereditary electors, their 
choice being limited to the inhabitants (presumably the 
ruling families or prominent men) of Firavitoba and 
Tobazaalternately. So carefully was the rule observed 
that on one occasion when a man of the former town 
usurped the power out of turn, the electors made war 
upon him and killed him. If the electors were urfable to 
agree on the candidate, the chief of Tundama was called 
in to settle the question, 

Ramiriqui, however, soon lost its important position 
at the hands of a chief named Garanchacha, the reputed 
son of the Sun and a daughter of the chief of Guacheta 
in the south-west of the Chibcha country. This Garan- 
chacha killed the chief of Ramiriqui in revenge for the 
death of one of hisattendants, and usurped his kingdom, 
later removing the seat of government to Tunja. This 
legend is recounted only by Simon, who says that Garan- 
chacha was still ruling when the Spaniards entered the 
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country, a statement which, from other evidence, is 
contrary to fact, Elsewhere we hear of other Zaque of 
Tunja: Hunsahua, who married his sister and thus inau- 
gurated a custom which was observed by his successors, 
acustom which was alsofound among the Inca; Toman- 
gata, who is said to have possessed a tail and four ears, 
and to have been granted power by the Sun to change 
men into beasts; Tutasua his nephew; and lastly 
Michuaand Quemuenchatocha mentioned below in con- 
nection with the history of Bogota, So powerful was 
the Zaque of Tunja that it has been'said that at one 
time he was the overlord of the whole of the Chibcha 
country ; this, however, does not seem to be likely. 
Another point of importance was Guatabita, which, 
even more than Iraca, may be regarded as the religious 
centre of the whole of the Chibcha country ; here were 
held periodical religious ceremonies, to which came 
pilgrims from all the Chibcha tribes, and during which 
all hostilities were suspended. _Inearly times Guatabita 
had probably been an independent principality, but later 
it seems to have fallen under the influence of Tunja, 
later still of Bogota. _In fact the whole of the struggle 
between the Zaque of Tunja and the Zipa of Bogota 
appears to have resulted from the determination of the 
latter to secure control of Guatabita and Iraca, which, 
from a religious point of view, were the two most im- 
portant villages of the southern Chibcha Sountry. 

The exact position of Bogota at the time of its rise 
towards the end of the fifteenth cen ury is not quite 
clear; one account seems to make its ruler the vassal 
of Guatabita, the other, of Tunja. In either case the 
inhabitants were well qualified to make a bid for power ; 
for years they had been engaged in hostilities with she 
warlike Panche and Muzo to the west and north-west 
respectively, and they had thus developed into better 
fighters than the rest of the Chibcha. Their ruler at 
this moment, Saguanmachica, was a bold and able 
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general, as ambitious as he was capable. While his pre- 
decessors had been content to extend their power slowly, 
absorbing the weaker chiefs on their borders, he boldly 
attacked and reduced most of the more powerful rulers 
of thesouthern partof Chibcha territory. Finally Guata- 
bita took alarm and sent a force against the Zipa, but 
thelatter prevailed and carried the war into the territory 
of Guatabitg. The latter then appealed to the Zaque of 
Tunja, Michua, but even this powerful ruler was un- 
able to lend material assistance. According toone story 
the Zipa conquered Guatabita by treacherously break- 
ing the truce imposed at the season of the erat festival, 
but however this mayebe, an incursion of the Panche, 
and the revolt of certain lately-conquered chiefs in the 
neighbourhood of Bogota, forced Saguanmachica to 
divide his forces, and for the moment Guatabita and the 
Zaque were able to resume the offensive. After some 
years’ struggle the Zipa was again free to resume his 
attempt on Guatabita, but only to fall in a pitched 
battle, in which the Zaque Michua also lost his life. 
But though the inaugurator of the scheme of conquest 
was dead, the Bogotans found a worthy successor in 
Nemequene, who speedily suppressed all attempts at 
revolt on the part of his immediate neighbours, and 
compelled the Panche to keep within their border. 
Finally Guatabita fell to him by a stratagem, The 
inhabitants of that region were famed for their gold- 
work, and their services were in request in’ many 
parts of Chibcha territory. To prevent serious de- 
population the ruler had made a regulation that every 
chief who obtained a goldsmith from his country must 
replace him by two of his own men, and the Zipa took 
advantage of this ordinance to fill the court of the chief 
of Guatabita with his own retainers. He madea forced 
march upon Guatabita ; his men rose to his assistance, 
and the territory of Guatabita fell into his hands, the 
chief and all his relations being killed. Following up 
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hissuccess Nemequenenext proceeded against theZaque 
Quemuenchatocha and the chief of Iraca; a fierce battle 
was fought, but while fortune was_still in the balance he 
received a severe wound and was obliged to retire, dying 
shortly afterwards. His nephew Tisquesusa, however, 
resumed the campaign, sending an army against Tunja 
under the command of an able general named Saque- 
saxigua, but the arrival of the Spanish. interrupted 
operations, and Tisquesusa himself fell in an engage- 
ment with the white invaders, 

Whether the rulers of Bogota would have succeeded 
ultimately in extending their rule over the whole of 
the Chibcha it is difficult to says; so far they had been 
hampered by continual incursions on the part of a war- 
like and unsubdued foe on their borders, as well as by 
the continual revolt of neighbouring chiefs. From the 
former danger the Inca were free, from the latter they 
suffered much in the early days of conquest ; but the 
Inca possessed one advantage which the Zipa never 
had, their claim to divine origin ; and the religious 
character which this claim gave to their wars of con- 
quest, was of inestimable value to them in dealing with 
tribes so susceptible to supernatural influences as the 
Andean races of South America. It is possible that 
the possession of Guatabita and Iraca, the two chief 
religious centres, might have given the Zipa the prestige 
they lacked, and it is certain that the conquest of 
Tunja, which appeared probable as matters stood, would 
have increased their temporal power enormously. 
Whether fate would have granted to Bogota, as to the 
Peruvians, the rulers capable of consolidating its 
power remains of course an unsolved question; but at 
least the first steps towards empire had been taleen 
with a courage and determination worthy of ultimate 
success. 

Politically speaking, the Colombians were in a low 
stage of evolution. With the exception of the Chibcha 
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they were ruled by independent petty chiefs, and his- 
tory shows that even the Chibcha had not advanced 
very far in the science of government. The Quimbaya, 
among whom the arts and crafts had attained a higher 
level than among the Chibcha, were still living, it is 
stated, under the rule of sixty petty chieftains at the 
time of the conquest ; these chieftains would usually 
unite under, the leadership of one of their number in 
order to repel a common foe, but they were perfectly 
ready to fight among themselves when peace reigned 
along their borders. 

The chiefs of the Chibcha were all absolute mon- 
archs ; they made their own laws, carried on the civil 
government, and directed warlike operations, as far as 
is known, with entire irresponsibility. In matters of 
religion too they exercised considerable control, since 
the appointment of the priests lay in their hands; in 
fact, no small portion of their power was derived from 
the semi-divine state with which they encircled them- 
selves. No subject dared look his ruler in the face, 
but when in his presence turned aside or assumed a 
stooping attitude ; no messenger might appear before 
him without bearing in his hand some gift as a cere- 
monial acknowledgment of his high rank, Regulations 
somewhat similar were observed in the Inca court. 
The Zipa of Bogota, perhaps for the very reason that 
he was a parvenu among the overlords, maintained a 
state which in a small way resembled that of the divine 
rulers of Peru ; his garments were of the finest cotton, 
his throne was of gold studded with emeralds, and he 
travelled in a litter hung with golden plates, preceded 
by officials who removed all obstacles, spread textiles 
and scattered flowers in his path. His head-dress was 
of gold and a golden crescent ornamented his brow; 
nose-and ear-ornaments were of the same metal,andalso 
the breastplate he bore upon his chest (P1.1V). Though 
the power of a chief was absolute in his territory, and 
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no detail was beneath his cognizance,’ it is probable 
that no ruler would have ventured directly to contra- 
yene the traditional customary laws handed down from 
the legendary legislators, though he might modify these 
or make new ordinances, 

All the great chiefs, of Bogota, Tunja, Guatabita, 
Iraca, and elsewhere, possessed pleasure palaces, like 
those of the Inca, a little removed from thetr respective 
capitals, whither they retired to refresh themselves after 
the cares of State, to bathe in hot or cold springs, and to 
enjoy the society of their numerous wives. 

But if the position of a chief in power might be re- 
garded as enviable, he was foroed to undergo a very 
severe probation before he could enter upon a life of 
despotic ease. Office was hereditary in the female line, 
that is to say, a chief was succeeded normally by his 
sister’s son, his own sons receiving only a portion of his 
personal property. In default of nephews on the 
sister’s side, the power devolved upon the brother 
next in age; if there were no heir, an independent 
chief would designate his successor before his death, 
but in the case of a dependent chief, the successor was 
chosen by the overlord. In any case the succession 
of a dependent had to be ratified by his superior. In 
the territory of Bogota the chieftainship of Chia, due 
north of Bogota, was always conferred upon the heir 
of the Zipa, just as the title “Prince of Wales” is 
borne by the heir to the British throne. The origin 
of this practice is explained in the following legend. 
The brother of an early chief of Chia had an intrigue 
with one of the royal women ; his guilt was discovered 
and he was sentenced to impalement, a fate which he 
escaped by flight. He took refuge at the court of the 
Zipa and eventually became a successful general in 

) Tt is said that if a subject of the Guatabita wished to wear a dress 


of a pattern different from that which was customary, he was obliged 
to obtain his lord’s approval and receive the new garment from his hands. 
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his service. As the Zipa had no heirs, he designated 
the warrior as his successor, and at his death the 
former fugitive became lord of Bogota and overlord 
of his brother who had condemned him. The brother 
in fear sent his mother and sister to intercede, and it 
was finally arranged that the son of the sister should 
be heir to the chiefdom of Chia, and subsequently 
to that of Bogota. From that time the chief of Chia 
has always succeeded to the throne of Bogota. As 
said above, the heir to a chiefdom was obliged to 
submit to a severe probation. For five years or more 
he was secluded ina temple, whence he issued only by 
night; he mortified the flesh with frequent scourgings 
and fasts, and abstained from meat, salt, and aji (red 
pepper, a very favourite condiment) ; he was bound by 
oath to confess any breach of the stringent regulations 
with which his life was hedged, and severe penances 
were imposed on him. At the end of this trying period 
his nose and ears were pierced for the ornaments which 
his rank entitled him to bear, and he made an offering 
of golden figures of animals to the gods. 

The ceremonies attending the installation of a chief 
were conducted with great state; and in this connection 
special allusion must be made to the rites performed 
when the chief of Guatabita ascended to power. Not 
only was the ceremonial particularly elaborate, but it 
gave rise to the stories of e/ Dorado which so fired the 
imagination of the early conquerors and gave such im- 
petus to the exploration of the interior. According to 
Fresle the population of the neighbourhood repaired 
to the sacred lake of Guatabita clad in their finest orna- 
ments of gold and feathers. Innumerable sacrificial fires 
wtre kindled on the banks, and the lake was encircled 
with a cloud of incense. The ruler-elect was divested 
of his garments, anointed with an adhesive earth, and 
powdered with gold-dust. Attended by his four prin- 
cipal sub-chiefs he embarked upon a Teed raft orna- 
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mented with gold and furnished with four braziers for 
incense ; at his feet was piled a mound of gold and 
emeralds, and amidst the shouts of the multitude, and 
the sound of whistles (Pl. IV, 6) and other instruments, 
he proceeded to the middle of the lake. There he 
plunged into the waters and washed off the offering of 
gold-dust, and the gold and emeralds were thrown in at 
the same time, the four chiefs making offerings on their 
own account. The raft then returned and the proceed- 
ings terminated with the revelry and chicha-drinking so 
dear to the heart of the Colombians. 

Tribute in gold and textiles was exacted by the chiefs 
from their subjects, and the method of dealing with 
defaulters was decidedly original ; when a man failed to 
send his due contribution, a court attendant together 
with a bear or puma was quartered upon him, and he 
was further forced to give a cloth garment for each day 
that he was in arrears; it is probable that he made 
great efforts to rid himself of such undesirable ‘men in 
possession.” _In some places less severe measures were 
taken, the defaulter’s fire was extinguished and he was 
not permitted to rekindle it until the debt was paid. 
The customary law, which was preserved by oral tra- 
dition, was on the whole severe ; in Guatabita the pun- 
ishment for most crimes was death; the code of Nom- 
panem imposed the capital penalty in cases of homicide, 
but lesser crimes were punished with flogging the first 
time, infamy the second, and infamy extending to the 
relations of the culprit the third. Cowards were com- 
‘pelled to assume female dress and perform the work 
of women. Women suspected of infidelity were usually 
forced to eat red pepper until they confessed the 
name of their lover, after which their agony was alle- 
viated with a draught of water and they were killed, 
unless they were ransomed by the man named. Theft 
was punished with stripes on the first two occasions, but 
on the third the offender was compelledto look the chief 
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in the face, a proceeding which branded him with per- 
petual infamy. The mutilation of hands, noses and 
ears was also practised occasionally as a punishment. 
In the case of offenders of higher rank the punishments 
were lighter, and consisted in tearing the garments or 
cutting the hair, but the disgrace attending the penalty 
was greater in proportion to the rank of the culprit. 

As may be gathered, high rank and purity of blood 
were held in great estimation, and a wide gulf sepa- 
rated the nobles from the commoners ; the upper classes 
possessed many privileges, mostly connected with the 
wearing of certain ornaments, which they held in virtue 
of their station; others, such as the right to be carried 
in a litter, could only be granted by one of the great 
chiefs. 

Slavery existed as an institution, at least among the 
Quimbaya and Chibcha, but, as among most primitive 
peoples, the slaves appear to have been well treated. 
Among the Chibcha the siaves seem to have been native- 
born prisoners of war, the subjects of some hostile chief 
captured in fight. Asa rule, at any rate in the Bogota 
region, men so taken were sent to fight the national 
enemy, the Panche and Colima, serving as archers. 

A plurality of wives appears to have been permitted 
throughout Colombia, but the “table of prohibited de- 
grees” varied from one locality to another. In the 
neighbourhood of Cartago a man’s first cousin seems 
to have been regarded as his natural mate, but in the 
Zipa’s territory no marriages were permitted within the 
second degree of consanguinity. In the Tunja district, 
however, even marriage with a sister was not forbidden. 
The Panche were the most particular of all, since the 
man was compelled to seek a wife outside his sub-tribe. 
The intending husband was obliged by custom to hand 
over a price to his prospective father-in-law, and the 


bride brought no dowry save her ornaments and a quan- 
tity of chicha. 
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The Chibcha wife seems to have enjoyed rather un- 
usual privileges ; on the authority of Jimenez de Que- 
sada, Piedrahita relates that she was permitted to beat 
her husband, though the number of lashes she could in- 
flict was limited to six. The chief wife, moreover, that 
is to say the first married, had even greater power. If 
she so willed she might on her death-bed condemn her 
husband to chastity for a certain period, even up to five 
years. Children, except, apparently, among the Quim- 
baya, wereregarded as belonging to the mother’s family; 
this fact is seen in the custom by which a man inherited 
from his maternal uncle (except in the case of sons of 
free men and slave women), and also in the ordin- 
ance which compelled a man, who lost a wife and child 
at birth, to pay one-half of his property as compensa- 
tion to the woman's relatives. When a child was born 
a ceremony was often performed which was supposed 
to give an indication of the fortune which might pur- 
sue him throughout life. A tuft of cotton, moistened 
with the mother’s milk, was wrapped in grass and 
thrown into a stream; six chosen swimmers immediately 
plunged into the water and tried to seize it before the 
bundle became unrolled. If they were successful, the 
omen was good, and the parents rejoiced in the cer- 
tainty that the infant would be lucky. Twins were 
regarded as a proof of inconstancy and were killed. 

The various peoples of Colombia appear to have had 
but little intercourse with their respective neighbours, 
and that chiefly of a warlike nature ; our knowledge 
of friendly relations between tribes is confined mainly 
to the facts that the Quimbaya obtained gold from their 
neighbours in exchange for salt, and that the southern 
Chibcha procured the same metal from tribes on the 
Magdalena, below Neiva, in barter for salt, textiles, and 
emeralds, Within the borders of their own territory, 
however, the Chibcha at least were energetic traders ; 
periodical markets were established at many of the 
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larger villages, and even a kind of currency was in 
vogue. The existence of this currency, the only thing 
of the kind in South America, is attested by several of 
the early chroniclers. It consisted of gold discs, of 
which the value was estimated by measuring against the 
first joint of the thumb ; besides being employed in 
commerce it was also used by the chiefs subordinate to 
the Zipa and Zaque in the payment of their tribute. 
Even the military operations of the more civilized 
peoples seem to have been confined within their own 
borders. Certainly the Quimbaya at one period under- 
took a war of conquest when they exterminated the 
aborigines of the countzy where they were found by the 
Spaniards ; but in historical times they had sadly de- 
generated, and confined their energies to guarding 
against the attacks of their fiercer and more savage 
neighbours, always avoiding a combat when possible. 
The Chibcha, too, were content to keep at bay the 
Panche and Colima on their south-western and south- 
ern border, and, so far as can be gathered, never at- 
tempted reprisals, nor even made an effort to recon- 
quer the territory from which they had been driven by 
the Muzo. But the continual strife with the Panche 
had the effect of inuring the southern tribes to war 
and was the cause of the rise of Bogota; it had, more- 
over, a more surprising effect in producing the only 
democratic institution in this land where hereditary 
rank counted for so much. Upon men who showed 
unusual bravery in war was conferred the title of 
Guecha, and certain privileged ornaments. The Guecha 
wore his hair short and bore in his lips and ears a 
number of gold rods, said to correspond with the 
number of foes slain by him in fight, as well as the nose- 
ornament which was in other cases the sign of high birth. 
To such proved warriors was entrusted the guardian- 
ship of the villages on the Panche frontier. War 
was declared formally by messengers sent to the 
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enemy, who were entertained unharmed by the latter 
as long as hostilities lasted. Certain religious cere- 
monies were performed, including the sacrifice of a 
child to the Sun and Moon; and the petty chiefs of 
most distinguished lineage, who bore the military title 
of Usaque, summoned their retainers. The fighting- 
men grouped themselves round their feudal lords, 
whose tents were dyed each some distinguishing colour, 
and many women followed in the train with a 
generous supply of chicka for the thirsty warriors. An 
army in the field afforded a fine spectacle. The nobles 
glittered with gold: gold forehead-ornaments in the 
shape of crescents, gold nose- and ear-ornaments, 
gold collars, gold bracelets, gold breast-plates (Pl. 
IV) and shields, and over all a feather crest set in gold 
and emeralds. The rank and file, though less richly 
clad, made a brave show adorned in the many-hued 
feathers of tropical birds. They were armed with spears 
of palmwood with the points hardened in the fire, with 
long and heavy two-handed swords of hard wood, with 
slings and spear-throwers. The last-mentioned appli- 
ance is found widely distributed throughout America, 
and again in Australia, and consists of a rod with a hook 
at the end which fits into a socket in the butt of the 
javelin,' by this means the arm of the thrower is arti- 
ficially lengthened and he is enabled to hurl his weapon 
with far greater force than with the unaided hand. 
This appliance was also used in Peru (see Fig. 8). 
Some of the fighters carried bows, but this weapon was 
not used nearly to the same extent as by the wild forest 
tribes to the east, who, again unlike the Chibcha, were 
accustomed to anoint their arrows with poison. The 
battle-array of the Quimbaya was similar, though 
in this district a chief was always to be distinguished 

1 In parts of America, though not in the Andes, the end of the spear 


thrower is furnished with a socket in which the spear-butt rests instead 
of the hook mentioned above. 
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by a hemispherical casque of gold bearing designs in 
relief (Pl. V. 1). Among the Chibcha, as among certain 
Peruvian tribes, the mummies of famous warriors were 
carried into battle in the hope that the spirit of the brave 
departed might animate their compatriots. Head-hunt- 
ing was practised to some extent in Colombia, especially 
by theless civilized tribes, such as those of the Cartagena 
coast, the Muzo, ihe Colima, and the Panche; and even 
the Chibcha decorated their sanctuaries with the heads 
of Panche enemies. 

In the arts of pleasure the Colombians were more ex- 
pert than in war, but they were much addicted to drunk- 
enacss ; large stores gf the intoxicating chicha figured 
prominently on all occasions of rejoicing and religious 
ceremonial, and thecarousals,especiallyamongtheQuim- 
baya, frequently ended in a fight. A more strenuous 
form of amusement consisted of the foot-races so dear 
to the heart of the Chibcha, in which the winner received 
a prize of textiles and was accorded the privilege of wear- 
ing his garmentsoastotouch the ground, while the Lache 
people tothe north-eastof the Chibcha indulged in gene- 
ral mélées in which fists were the only weapons. Feasts 
and gameswere a great feature of religious worship, and 
this subject requires a short consideration. 


CHAPTER II—COLOMBIA (continued) 


2 
ERY little is known of the religion of the Quim- 
baya ; it is stated that they had no idols nor tem- 

ples, and practised no cult of animals nor plants. Men- 
tion is made of a creator, Abira, an evil deity, Cani- 
cuba, and a culture-heroine, Dabeciba,in Antioquia, but 
nothing is related of the worship paid to them. About 
the Chibcha more information exists ; at the head of the 
pantheon stood the creator, Chiminigagua, and the cul- 
ture-hero and god of chiefs, Bochica, Bachue, men- 
tioned before, was the patron of agriculture; Chaquen, 
of races and boundaries; Nencatacoa, the bear-shaped 
god, of chicha-drinking, weaving and dyeing ; and Chib- 
chachum, the peculiar god of the Bogotans, of com- 
merce. It is more than probable that definite gods of 
this nature were only found among the more highly- 
organized Chibcha, and that elsewhere prevailed the 
cult of natural features, the heavenly bodies, mountains, 
rocks, lakes, and streams. Such seems to have been the 
primitive religion of all the Andean tribes, surviving 
among the Chibcha and also locally among the Peru- 
vians, and based on the desire to propitiate the hidden 
powers of nature, or on the idea that the object of the 
cult was in some way connected with the ancestry of the 
worshippers. The Sun, Sua, and the Moon, Chia, were 
important deities among the Chibcha and the more 
primitive tribes on their south-eastern border, and the 
Moon was also worshipped by the Panche on the west. 
The cult of water was very important in the Chibcha 
country, and this is not surprising, since the inhabitants 
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emeralds were made to it. Its appearance, however, 
was supposed to portend death. 

Closely connected with the cult of the Sun was the cult 
of idols, atany rate in the Chibcha territory. These idols 
were made of various materials—wood, clay, cotton, 
wax, copper, and even gold. One of the most celebrated 
of those in the precious metal was a solid image of the 
son of Bacwuc in a temple at Iguaque. There were many 
idols in a single temple, and offerings were made to them 
through the priests, in the hope that they might inter- 
cede with the Sun and Moon tojgrant the prayer of the 
petitioner. Offerings consisted of textiles, emeralds,and 
gold figures of men, beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects, 
as well as tiaras and other ornaments also of gold ; and 
were deposited in vases shaped like a human figure (Pl. 
11, Fig. 9), sunk in the ground up to the neck, and fur- 
nished with a cover of clay or feathers. When the vase 
was full it was removed and buried with its contents in 
a secret place. Besides the temple idols, which were 
usually arranged in pairs, male and female, were the pri- 
vate idols, approximating more in character to fetishes, 
which individuals kept in their huts and carried with 
them in small baskets. These served a variety of pur- 
poses, such as to guard the possessor against sickness 
and the like. Idols of wood, pottery, and gold were also 
found in Antioquia, Southern Cauca, and among the 
Sutagao, neighbours of the Chibcha on the south ; but 
it is said that neither the Quimbaya nor the inhabitants 
of Tolima made use of them. If this statement is true 
the two small figures shown on Pl. IH, Figs.6 and 7, one 
of which still retains the gold nose-ring which usually 
adorns these figurines, must be of a votive character. 

A few words must be said about the cult of the sacred 
fakes in the Chibcha country. Connected with this cult 
was the ceremony of investiture of the chief of Guata- 
bita, which has been described above, but more impor- 
tant from the national point of view were the ceremonial 
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pilgrimages which were made periodically to the chief 
lakes of the country. The lake of Guatabita was thus 
honoured by the northern Chibcha, while the lake of 
Ubaque, south of Bogota, was rendered similar homage 
by the southern tribes. During the period of the pil- 

rimage hostilities were suspended, and the assembled 
tribes held foot-races and indulged in prolonged drink- 
ing-bouts. With such zeal were these amuserfents pur- 
sued that deaths from exhaustion or over-drinking were 
not unknown, and the victims were buried in holy caves 
on the spot and honoured as martyrs to religion. In 
conclusion was celebrated a great sacrifice to the lake. 
At Guatabita the populace thronged the holy shores, 
which twinkled with the flames of their incense-fires ; 
long cords were stretched from bank to bank, and to the 
sound of drums and whistles the offerings were made. 
Chiefs and nobles cast their gold and ornaments into the 
lake, but the commoners buried their contributions on 
the shores, standing with their backs turned towards the 
holy waters. Some of these offerings have been dis- 
covered; one lucky explorer securing gold tothe amount 
of no less than 12,000 pesos.’ On the banks of Ubaque 
pottery figures have been disinterred, their faces turned 
away from the lake, probably the offerings of the poorer 
class. Apart from the sanctity which seems to have at- 
tached to large sheets of water, Guatabita seems to have 
possessed additional holinessfrom the fact that its waters 
were supposed to be inhabited by the wife of a former 
Zaque of Tunja, of whom a legend was told. 

An important ceremony took place in Bogota on the 
occasion of the harvest, which occurred in September. 
The people in all their finery, accompanied by the priests 
wearing golden tiaras, assembled in the broad street lead- 
ing to the chief’s house; many were clad in the skins ot 
wild beasts,a custom which isalso foundin Peru. Prayers 
were made to the Sun and to Bochica, and an appeal was 

1 The value of the peso de oro is about £2 128, 6d, 
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Fic. 6.—Rottery fiom the Ecuadorian coast, # and 6, Manabi (after 
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Fic, & Hunting scene, from a vase, Traxillo, 


hunts took place only at stated intervals in order to 
allow time for the fleeces of the huanaco and vicufia to 
or The llama and alpaca were also sheared periodi- 

y- ; 
In the matter of the herds, as in other respects, the 
Spaniards showed their usual improvidence, and the 
numbers were sadly reduced within a very short period 
after the conquest. is 

An interesting hunting scene is shown in Fig. 8, 4 
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DAILY LIFE AND OCCUPATIONS 127 _ 
hauling at a line at the other end of which is a hook 
firmly fixed in the jaws of a monstrous fish. Bird- 


headed creatures, probably sea-spirits, assist in the pro- 





Fic, 10.—Warriors fighting, from a vase, Truxillo. 


pie of his craft, which by the addition of grotesque 
ads has been given the semblance of a sea-monster. 

The dress of the Peruvians was based upon two gar- 
ments, the robe and the tunic. The latter was in its 
simplest form an oblong strip of cloth, folded across the 
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(Fie, 12.-Plan of Inca dwelling, near Ollantaitambo, 
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witha slab, The other was at the foot. The suggestion 
has been made that they were granaries, but Squier cer- 
tainly found human remains in most of those which he 
explored. Square chullpa are also found. The Inca were 
accustomed occasionally to build in circular form ; one 
end of the great p rrienge3 at Cuzco formed a perfect 
apse, and in the fortress of Chancayillo in the Casma 
valley, described by Squier, there were two circular 
double towers affording a view of the whole of the val- 
ley, These towers were surrounded by three walls, the 
outer with five, the next with four, and the inner with 
one, entrances, most of them protected with a curtain- 
wall, and in no case o ite one another. But by far 
the most picturesque is that of Ollantaitambo 
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of which they and the other remains are composed, and 
in the placing of those adobes in position, as to estimate 
the toil which went to the building of the stone for- 
tresses and palaces of the hi It is certain that 
the population of the coast must have been very large, 
but the unfortunate policy of the Spanish conquerors, 
and especially their failure to maintain the aqueducts, 
brought about a rapid degeneration. At the present 
time the only witnesses to the rine spose of the 
region are the numerous remains of once thro! 
and towns, situated, like the Inca Palace in Pl. 
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stores of , of which the finest comes from 
lo and Nasca. coast, in fact, is one vast grave- 
yard, and, in the words of Cieza, “ It is certainly a mar- 
vellous thing to seethe great quantity of dead bodies that 
therearein sandy and barren mountains, with their 
clothes now worn out and mouldering away with time.” 
In the interior of the country the associated objects are 
fewer. But th we have been able to a great extent 
e Spabalaph ¢ culture of the Peruvians th: 
cir custom of depositing the cherished possessions of 
the dead with their bod, yet this habit has con- 
tributed to the loss of a great deal of important evi- 
dence. Unfortunately many of the utensils are of gold 
and silver,and the burial-places have attracted the atten- 
tion of treasure-seekers innumerable from the earliest 
days of the Spanish conquest. For example one of Gon- 
o Pizarro’s captains is said to have taken more than 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of treasure from a tomb at 
Yca. The damage wrought by “excavators” of this sort 
is incaleulable, but the material is vast, and still offers 
magnificent opportunities to a properly trained archweo- 
logist, who would carry on the work so ably initiated by 
~ Professor Uhle. Burial within the precincts of the 
dwelling was sometimes practised, and numerous graves 
have baa found among the ruins at Pachacamac. The 
custom of urn-burial is very rare in Peru, and seems 
to have been ee only in the case of twins who 
died young. e urns were kept in the house. As 
stated above the mummies of the rulers and their con- 
sorts were preserved in the Sun-temple at Cuzco, seated 
in order round the wall, near the image of the Sun, on 
golden chairs. At the conquest ag Bae! a. 
moved, but five of them, including the bodies of 
cocha, Tupac Yupanqui and Huayna Ccapac, were dis- 
covered by the Licentiate Ondegardo and were seen by 
Garcilasso, who describes them as follows: “The bodies 
"were so perfect that they wanted neither hair,eye-brows 
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with all its contents, including : 
ture, was left exactly as it was at his death, and 
pass into the possession of his successor ; even the 
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areresee grenade as ery nara but though he 
may have represen’ rma, it does not seem 
that the inhabitants regarded him as equvalent to 
Pachacamac; for the latter is mentioned in the same 
myth in terms which seem to make him quite a different 
person. These few details give some idea of the intricate 
nature of the problem, and of the manner in which the 
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Fic. 15.—Men in ceremonial masks and dresses. From a vase; Truxillo. 
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The conclusion, therefore, seems to be inevitable that 
Fon ci ties le is later on she coast than certain local 
styles, exemplified in that of Truxillo and that of Nasca, 
but that a connection, at any rate psychological, under- 
lies all three. Turning now to the south-east of the 
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Tiahuanaco district, we find what ap to be certain 
traces of the Tiahuanaco style in oa -west Argentina. 
For instance the vs ved potsherd found at Ee ose 
pera 21,4, bears a close resemblance to 


teal figure of the “Tishuanaco) gate; and the pss 
Fig. 21, ¢, from an engraved vase from the 
> resembles as cl the animal from a painted — 
red-white-black vase found at Recuay (Fig. 21, ¢); and 
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THE SOOTHE PROVINCES iy 


faethe Diag Whole cemeteries have 
discovered, mainly in the Calchaqui and Yocavil 

devoted to very young infants, whose remains 

ited in large urns of excellent pottery covered 

wit borate painted decoration. Twomaintypesof urn 
can be distinguished, characteristic respectively of the 





Fic, 28,—Diaguite pol, pottery. 

a ats Mase (bara ""4 Audalpala, |< Tlnogioe (bara-sa) 
dagaboauntade of Santa Maria (Fig. 28, 4) and of Tino- 
pasts (Pig: 28, ae each type is found in both localities, 

in general the Santa Maria urns are comparatively 
long and narrow, those of Tinogasta wide and de- 
poet In either case these urns consist of a globu- 

body, with a handle on either oi apoio! 
aneck with everted edge. Most of them, especially the 
Santa Maria type, have a human face painted on the 
neck, with a number of lines, possibly representing tears, 
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Sten sage conventionalzation are common, 
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roNe Mortans; CATAMARCA 
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ER AXE-BLADE: CATAMARCA 

21, 2, 1/815 3.4. 1/6Tn) 
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‘orknife-blade projecting from oneend. The 








Z a cope gan Cagats 8 ¥ copper ase Belen (4) 


5 La Pay @ bell 
Siete 0 i} copper bell ; Jujuy (2). 


sist ere wp of Sra woe as diadems, which were 
probably worn ¢ metal was pi im- 
ported Sieg Soa wert i sain i 
near Santa Catalina, there is no proof that be- 
long to pre-Spanish times. Amongst other obj 
may be mentioned calabash bowls ornamented with de- 
signs, ral ty voted toes ilar to those which have been 
found in the Atacama region and in Peru ; anda wooden 
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